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ABSTRACT 



This guide is designed for a one-semester elective 
course in Af ro-American literature for high school juniors and 
seniors,. The approach to the literature is generally by genre. After 
a statement of philosophy, the guide lists cognitive, affective, and 
psychcmotcr objectives for the course; suggests teaching- learning 
activities concerning readings, class discussions, written or oral 
presentations, and examinations; gives techniques for assessing 
students' progress; and outlines available learning resources (print, 
non-print, and resource persons) . An annotated bibliography on 
Afro-American literature is also provided for the teacher. Appendices 
include an annotated list of literature by and about Negroes, a list 
of bocks to make up a classroom library for the course, and a list of 
social studies becks to aid in teaching Afro-American history. (DD) 
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PREFACE 



Afro-American literature is a one-semester elective course offered by the 
English Department to juniors and seniors for one-half credit. It meets 55 
minutes (three mods) per day and three days per week. The approach to Afro- 
American literature will be generally by genre, and the emphasis will be on 
American black writers. 

The required texts - all paperback - to be purchased by the students are: 
Black Voices , ed. by Abraham Chapman 
T hree Negro Classics , ed. by John H. Franklin 
Autobiography of Malcolm X 
The Learning Tree , by Gordon Parks 
"Blues for Mister Charlie," by James Baldwin 
Why We Can’t Wait , by Martin L. King, Jr. 

Fairoaks , by Frank Yerby 

An African Treasury , ed. by Langston Hughes 
Any teacher embarking upon this course should be aware of the wealth of 
material available and should set aside many hours for reading* For this pur- 
pose a bibliography for the teacher is included in Section VI. The majority of 
the Writing Committee’s time was spent in reading, intensively and extensively, 
as many books by Afro-American writers as time permitted and then evaluating 
them. The Committee feels that it barely scratched the surface. 
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PROPOSED 



A STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY FOR 
EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 

The faculty of Evanston Township High School seeks to provide a learning 
environment in which each student can acquire feelings of adequacy, an attitude of 
disciplined self-direction, and skills and knowledge for life-long learning in his 
quest for self-fulfillment. 

We believe in the dignity and worth of each student and in his unlimited poten - 
tial fo r growth . We believe that experiences which actively engage him in the process 
of learning and which relate to his interests and abilities are more likely to be 
meaningful and contribute to growth. The climate of the school should nurture and 
sustain the inquisitiveness of the student as he searches for and discovers new 
meanings in the context of his environment. To this end we believe that we should 
assist each student to discover and extend his interests and talents and provide 
both the means and opportunities for their expression 

We believe that schooling should be value oriented. The climate of the school 
should stimulate and support the willingness of each student to be open to all experi- 
ence, to analyze his beliefs and feelings, and to develop criteria which influence 
behavior and recognize the rights of his fellowmen. The school community should 
stress the freedom to inquire, to challenge ideas, and to examine alternatives while 
valuing the freedoms of others and the discipline of responsible behavior. 

We believe that each student should understand the meaning of American democracy 
and have opportunities in the classroom and school to practice its fundamental tenets. 
He should acquire an understanding of the ideas, events, and processes which have 
shaped the evolution of his culture and the cultures of ether peoples and to interpret 
and apply these concepts in his efforts to comprehend and cope with present experience. 
Therefore, we believe that schooling must be relevant both to the needs of the student 
and to the community, society, and world in which he lives. Experiences provided in 
the curriculum should relate to and value the richness and diversity of human experi- 
ence and inspire each student to seek to improve the condition of mankind, to discover 
a loyalty which transcends the self and is realized in the common purposes of man. 

We believe that each student must understand and adjust to the dynamics of 
change. He should understand the methods of science and become sensitive to the effect 
of science and technology upon the individual, the family, and the institutions of 
society. His total experiences should be planned to facilitate the development of 
personality and the strengthening of critical thinking powers to enable him to face 
the future with confidence and to cope with the changing conditions of the psycho- 
social and physical worlds in which he will interact. 

We recognize that the school shares the responsibility for the total development 
of the student with the family and other agencies of the community.. We believe that 
when communication among all significant persons in the life of the student is fostered 
his growth is enhanced. 

We believe that in the final analysis all learning is personal; it is the product 
of meanings acquired by the individual as he xntereacts in a social setting. To learn 
to function effectively in that setting, the student must be given the chance to work 
independently and to set goals and determine the means to achieve them. The student 
who has acquired the skills of critical thinking, who knows what he ought to do with 
respect for himself and with reverence for others, and who demonstrates the capacity 
for self-direction and achievement is likely to attain self-fulfillment and be a 
contributing member of society. 
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I. Course Organization 

Any of the major themes of literature can be easily related to the discussions 
presented in the various genre selections. The teachers should have in his grasp 
a full knowledge of all the material he plans to cover. In this way he can best 
present his unit by drawing examples from all genre. For this reason longer works 
are begun immediately. From this major reading assignment the teacher draws the 
basic class outline and supports it with poems, short stories, etc. 

For example, a teacher could assign the reading of the opening sections of 
Booker T. Washington's Up From Slavery and W. E B. DuBois* Sou ls of Black Folk , 
both selections available in Th ree Negro Classics . These works are chronological 
records of the growth of two Negro leaders. Therefore, early references are made 
to. the period of slavery and reconstruction. Here, then, the teacher should intro- 
duce and emphasize conditions of slavery which are roots of today's Negro revolu- 
tion. One should immediately see the convergent themes from which he may choose 
to draw a seminar focus or even a unit theme. Additional information can be pre- 
sented concerning any of the following points: (1) the stereotyped slavery 

"Negro, 11 (2) conditions of the plantation, (3) children of slavery, (4) degrada- 
tion of the male, (5) family structure in the slave "communal," and others. Of 
course, these points will probably be included in each area discussed, but the 
course must be flexible enough to allow for themes, ideas, and concepts to be 
covered as they arise. Additional concepts to be covered should include (1) that 
every man is a human being and due the respect of every other man, (2) that listen- 
ing is imperative for the improvement of human relations, (3) tliai seminar discus- 
sions are most successful if everyone contributes ideas and participates fully, 

(4) that better understanding of people can be learned by reading, studying, and 
discussing literature, (5) that Afro-Americans have made significant contributions 
to American literature, and (6) that creating positive images of minority-group 
members helps all people in shaping of self-concepts. These concepts should be 
introduced to the student through the various genre: i.e., autobiography, poetry, 

drama, novel, short story, and literary criticism. 

II. Objectives 

A* The cognitive objectives of Afro-American literature are: 



1. To improve the student's reading skills by requiring close and concentrated 
interpretation and evaluation of the assigned material 

2. To provide sources of information concerning the Afro-American and his 
feelings as expressed by the Afro-American himself 

3. To show the excellence of representative genre of Afro-American literature 
through discussion and criticism 

4. To teach effective discussion techniques as a means to solving some problems 
in the vital area of human relations 

5. To illustrate some of the historical significance of the Afro-American as 
shown in his literature 

6. To develop a better understanding of the variance in language patterns and 
vocabulary as exhibited in the literature of the Afro-American 

7. To encourage students to respond creatively to the literature 
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8, To encourage insight into mass problems of race differences as depicted 
in Afro-American literature 

9. To develop the student 1 s critical capacities so that he can judge good and 
bad literature 

B. The affective objectives of Af ro-American literature are: 

!• To foster the desire to read more and with discrimination in the area of 
Afro-American literature 

2. To develop channels of communication which will lead students to respect 
and understand each other's differences 

3. To provide a learning climate in which each student feels free to respond 
to various stimuli from the literature 

4. To encourage students to respond creatively to the literature 

5. To develop a sense of pride in the literary achievements of Afro-American 



6, To help students discover themselves and their differences as they relate 
to each member of the class 

C. The psychomotor objectives of Afro-American literature are: 

1. To improve the student’s physical writing skills by requiring complete and 
legible examinations and compositions 

2. To improve the student’s oral reading skills by requiring students to 
interpret orally passages from the literature 

.3. To improve the student’s skills in discussion by encouraging total partici- 
pation- -both listening and speaking, 

III, Suggested teaching- learning activities 

Because the primary purpose of the Afro-American literature course is to 
present as many representative literary works by Afro-Americans in the various 
genre as previously indicated, much emphasis is placed on reading. Students are 
required to read, read, read. 

Most of the class discussion, etc,, stem from those required readings in each 
genre as decided by the teacher. Although a basic list has been decided previously, 
it should be noted that some of the choices are subject to change if the demands 
of the class and the agreement of the teacher deem such change is profitable to 
the overall purpose of the course or the specific unit involved at that time. 

Careful considerations have been given to each literary choice, and the beginning 
list best meets the needs to accomplish the objectives of the course. 

Students will also choose additional reading from supplementary reading sources; 
(a) An important supplementary reading source is the teacher’s office collection 
of copies of popular Afro-American novels, stories, essays, etc. These materials 
can be checked out from the office "library’’ and read upon recommendation by the 
teacher or by request of students who indicate specific interests. These materials 
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may be used further as resource or supplementary materials to various subject 
or content-centered units discussed within a genre or crossing from one genre 
to another for support. Students may also recommend new titles for this 
"private" collection specifically for Afro-American literature students. 

(b) It is unnecessary for resource centers to stock class sets of any of the 
materials the course includes; however, each resource center librarian is 
encouraged to increase the number of works by Afro-American writers and perhaps 
an independent project of some member(s) of the class should be a continuous 
hi- lighting of Afro-American contributions in the field of literature. (c) Cen- 
tral library, as a part of this project, has revamped and updated the reading 
lists available to all students. Afro-American literature students make exten- 
sive use of this list, as the library staff, in its updating the reading list 
and upon request of the writers of this course, has specified those works by 
blacks as an additional part of the thorough list of works entitled Literature 
By and About Negroes . (See Appendix B) 

As the course of study indicates, the reading aspect of the class is in 
several, phases ; (1) assigned readings, (2) supplementary recommended reading, 

and (3) interest level reading. Again, because the major emphasis is discussion, 
writing assignments, quizzes, and tests are held to a minimum* Students however, 
are given an opportunity to exhibit skills in writing reactions, responses, and 
possibly creative writings, all as a result of prepared stimuli. But students 
know early of the de-emphasis on writing and the emphasis on accumulation of 
ideas and attitudes as a result of their reading experiences in this course. 

Seminar contributions and half* group discussions are most important in deciding 
an evaluative grade for the course. Independent study projects should be en- 
couraged, and these may be completed in the form of term papers or brief research 
projects, as well as oral presentation projects. 

As this Course Guide states earlier, much of the student’s progress is deter- 
mined by the varying manner in which he contributes to the class discussions. 
Obviously these discussions are not (and should not be) predictable at all times, 
but as in a traditional situation, most discussions will have a definite focus, 
and specific goals will have been previously set for that period. 

Large group discussions (involving total class participation) are generally 
teacher-directed to the point that students are able to grasp the significance 
or major emphasis of literature being studied. These periods can also most 
benefit from special student reports, symposiums, and the few essential background 
material presentations. During these sessions a general classroom formality 
should prevail. 

Small group activities center about half-groups and quarter-groups. These 
groups function in a general seminar sense. Their purposes are to discuss the 
readings that the students have been assigned. Also an important function of 
the small group is to provide an opportunity for students to share supplementary 
reading as well as personal experiences and attitudes. An attempt should be made 
to divide the class into its smaller groups so as to get a cross-section of student 
abilities, interests, and attitudes represented in each group. Also the groups 
make-up should vary when change is effective or necessary. 

Each individual student should be encouraged to make at least one special 
contribution to the group. This may take the form of a book review, a biographi- 
cal study and report, an assigned report or presentation in a special area, etc. 

The purpose of the assignment is to give the student the opportunity to exhibit 
his own leadership skill, as the report, hopefully will end with a discussion of 
the material with the student as source person or discussion leader. (Many of 
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these oral presentations result from independent study projects.) 

The area of independent study continues to be one of question in the minds 
of many students. It is hopeful that the list of possible areas of independent 
study provides proper interest, and together with the class stimuli, students will 
tackle interesting unassigned projects. Certainly, the teacher should encourage 
any particular interest that can lead to an independent study project any student 
may have. These projects are designed to serve also in the area of enrichment, 
and choices cover such wide areas as the theater, the dance, politics, art, music, 
sports, etc., all areas in which the black man has made major contributions. 
Hopefully, these projects become valuable sources for further study in the area. 

Writing is and should be an integral part of any class granting English credit; 
however, because of the extent of reading students are required to perform and 
the resulting discussions stemming from this reading, writing assignments should 
be minimal, but very directed. Most papers fall into three areas: (1) impromptu 

responses, (2) essay examinations, and (3) special individually directed assign- 
ments, In each case the student is expected to exhibit a knowledge of basic 
composition skills, but the greater emphasis naturally is placed on content* 

(No formal lessons in composition or grammar are taught.) Therefore, a student 
who writes poorly but grasps the basic concepts of the lesson and expresses an 
undc3:standing of this material receives comparable complimentary grades. 5 

Opportunities for impromptu responses or reactions occur often, and in this 
particular course, a student* s immediate response in a recorded form cart be most 
helpful in determining attitudinal changes in a short test period within a unit, 
as well as a general transitional change. These quick ten-minute to perhaps 
half-hour writing sessions can provide ideas for future class discussions as 
well as much evidence of affective learning progress. Hopefully, students learn 
early to be honest and sincere in . their responses to various readings and discus- 
sions, These are credited, but not all should be graded. 

One or two major examinations are essential to the course. Examinations are 
designed to cover general knowledge and attitudinal changes primarily; thus 
objective tests would hardly prove beneficial to this purpose. An occasional 
"pop" quiz on assigned reading can be expected, but only in cases where the class 
has exhibited a laxity in outside reading preparation should these become frequent. 

An extensive written contribution is required of each student. Several alterna- 
tive choices are to be offered to the student at the beginning of the semester. 
Additional suggestions for topics will be continuously offered throughout the 
semester. Certainly, here is another area in which independent study activities 
can be coupled with required assignments to an advantage. As stated before, form 
is considered, but the major emphasis is content. 

If the class achieves the high level of involvement in the subject matter of 
the reading which is expected, then the response should be a valuable asset in 
the area of creative writing. This area should certainly be considered and 
explored whenever possible. These students should produce some relevant original 
material, and they are encouraged to write. 

! 

Movies, television, magazines, newspapers, and recordings offer valuable aids 
in presenting interesting background, high- lights, or relevant material to various 
aspects of the human experiences from which much of the literature of the Afro- 
American writers has been taken. These audio-visual ^.ids have been explored, and 
some of the better materials have been catalogued for inclusion in this course. 
However, these sources serve only as supplementary materials, and stress is 
placed on their contribution to the understanding of the literature. Some of the 



available materials which are used in the class are listed in Section V under 
Non-Print Resources. Because this list is ever increasing, special attempts 
are made to constantly review films, television shows, magazine articles, and 
other sources for helpful current aids. 

IV. Suggested evaluation or assessment techniques 

\ 

Evaluation techniques must be varied to attempt to appraise the student's 
progress toward all of the objectives of Afro-American literature. In the area 
of cognitive learning, essay examinations are used to evaluate the student's 
reading, comprehension* composition, and study skills. Quizzes can be utilized 
for an immediate check of daily preparation. Expository compositions--impromptu 
and out-of-class--asscss the student's awareness of new sources of information, 
of an understanding of the variance of language patterns, of his insight into 
problems of race differences, of the representative genre of Afro-American writers, 
and of his sense of literary criticism. Awareness of the foregoing will also be 
seen in the student's performance on examinations. 

Participation in seminar discussions appraise the student's grasp of discussion 
techniques, his development of open channels of communication, his respect for 
others and their opinions, his understanding of and respect for racial differences, 
and his insight into himself and Afro-American literature. 

Examples of creative writing- -poetry, prose, drama, etc. -- suggest how well 
the student has responded to various stimuli designed for evoking creative endeavors. 

Independent study projects and activities appraise partially the student's 
increased desire to read more widely in the area of Afro-American literature, his 
newly acquired critical acumen, and perhaps even his ability to work with fellow 
students on projects done together. 

Affective learning is best assessed by non-reactive tests. In observing his 
students, the teacher can determine if any changes have taken place in student 
attitudes toward each other, towards themselves, or toward Afro-American literature. 
Good intergroup relationships can indicate self-discovery and sensitivity. Pride 
in Afro-American literature is certainly observable by the teacher in the student's 
examinations, compositions, creative responses, and verbal behavior. 

Psychomotor skills are in many cases being evaluated simultaneously with cogni- 
tive learning. Involvement and improvement in writing, speaking, and listening 
are evidence of achievement of psychomotor objectives. 

V. Learning Resources 
A. Print 

■ 1. Required texts - see introduction 

2. Supplementary texts 

a. Teacher’s collection - see Appendix C 

b. Central Library 

c. Resource Centers 

3. Pamphlets: e.g.. Life reprints 

4. Prepared bibliographies - See Appendix B and D 

5. Magazines 

a. Ebony 

b. Negro Digest , 

c. The Crisis 

ji M * _• T '- erature Forum 
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